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The  Megascope,  a  New  Aid  for  the  Near  Blind 
This  mechanical  aid  to  those  who  have  low  vision  will  magnify  ink  print  letters  or  other 
material  25  times  without  undue  distortion,  and  reproduce  them  on  a  screen  for  con¬ 


venient  reading.  The  machine  is  one  of  the  many  appliances  designed  under  the  direction 


of  the  Technical  Research  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Normal  Growth  and  Development  of 
Children  With  Visual  Handicaps 

ROBERT  F.  MIKELL,  M.D. 


Editor’s  Note;  The  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  approaching  the  problem  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  (an  ocular  abnormality 
which  may  develop  in  prematurely  bom 
infants)  from  a  medical  management  view¬ 
point  with  the  co-operation  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  pediatricians,  and  representatives 
from  hospitals  and  other  health  centers. 
The  following  paper  was  given  by  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Mikell,  a  pediatrician  active  in 
this  program,  at  an  institute  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  for  parents  of  young  blind  children 
at  Miami,  last  fall. 

All  babies  need  good  physical  care,  and 
a  generous  measure  of  love,  afiection 
and  security.  A  blind  baby  has  these 
same  requirements.  Perhaps  he  needs 
more  concrete  evidences  of  this  affec¬ 
tionate  care  than  the  baby  who  can  see 
to  help  him  become  acquainted  with 
the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  to 
develop  a  healthy  personality  which  is 
a  basic  need  for  all  children.  You,  the 
parents  will  in  most  instances  be  the 
determining  factor  as  to  how  well  these 
goals  are  achieved. 

You  who  have  experienced  it  know 
far  better  than  I  the  initial  shock 
which  accompanies  the  first  knowledge 
that  your  child  cannot  see.  It  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  at  times  has  probably 
seemed  unbearable. 

Many  questions  undoubtedly  have 
arisen  in  your  early,  confused  thoughts, 
apart  from  your  concern  for  the  child 
itself.  If  this  is  a  first  child,  you  have 


possibly  wondered  about  having  other 
children.  If  there  are  other  children, 
you  have  wondered  what  the  place  and 
relationship  of  this  child  will  be,  and 
what  his  presence  will  mean  in  the 
family  group.  Informing  grandparents, 
relatives  and  friends  can  be  a  major 
consideration  in  itself,  and  inquiring 
and  pitying  neighbors  and  strangers 
can  be  a  lasting  problem.  Even  the 
word  “blind”  may  seem  impossible  at 
first.  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  field,  and  himself  blind, 
tells  of  an  institution  of  some  years 
back  where  no  mention  of  the  word 
blind  was  permitted.  Nevertheless,  by 
insight  alone,  the  children  were  well 
aware  of  the  difference  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  seeing  teachers,  even 
though  no  word  was  available  to  name 
their  condition. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  states  definitely  that 
blindness  in  itself  produces  no  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  and  that  the  blind 
child  or  person  does  not  suffer  torment 
because  of  inability  to  see,  nor  is  he 
continually  yearning  to  see.  Those  are 
attitudes  which  well-meaning  but  ill- 
advised  pieople  ascribe  to  them.  It  is 
only  from  the  social  situations  which 
blindness  creates,  and  from  the  attitude 
which  the  seeing  adopt  toward  them, 
that  emotional  problems  are  created. 

It  is  well  that  you,  the  parents  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  realize  that  it  is 
normal  and  to  be  expected  that  it  takes 
time  to  adjust  completely  to  the  fact 
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that  your  baby  is  blind.  You  will  surely 
think  with  sorrow  of  the  dreams  you 
had  for  him  before  you  knew  he  could 
not  see.  You  should  be  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that,  as  many  other  par¬ 
ents  have  done,  you  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
alize  most  of  those  dreams.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  if  he  had  not  been  handi¬ 
capped,  although  not  necessarily  the 
same  dreams. 

Unquestionably  it  is  helpful  in  the 
difficult  period  of  adjustment  to  learn 
some  of  the  facts  which  are  known 
about  blind  babies  and  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  can  work  toward  the 
best  possible  guidance  of  your  child. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting — 
to  try  to  acquaint  you  with  that  kind 
of  information. 

It  is  held  by  most  authorities  that 
the  best  place  for  the  blind  child  is  not 
in  an  institution,  but  in  his  own  home 
where  his  personality  may  develop  nor¬ 
mally,  and  with  this  I  heartily  agree.  In 
his  home  he  has  a  continuous  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  parents,  or  at  least  a 
mother-person.  He  identifies  himself  in 
relation  to  his  parents  throughout  his 
babyhood,  thereby  permitting  his  ego 
to  grow,  his  language  to  develop,  and 
his  emotions  to  have  meaning. 

I  want  to  review  first  some  of  the 
training  problems  for  the  child  with 
sight,  prior  to  school  age.  These  are 
the  normal  training  problems  of  all 
children.  The  goals  are: 

1.  Care  for  his  personal  needs,  feed¬ 
ing  and  dressing  himself,  toilet  train¬ 
ing,  walking  up  and  downstairs,  going 
about  his  home  and  yard  with  reason¬ 
able  safety. 

2.  Ability  to  s|>eak  clearly,  to  use 
sentences,  and  to  give  more  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  in  answer  to  questions. 

3.  Sufficient  motor  co-ordination  to 
use  scissors  and  simple  tools. 

4.  Playing  by  himself  for  definite  pe¬ 
riods,  playing  with  other  children,  re- 


sp>ect  for  persons  and  property  of  others, 
and  maturity  enough  to  get  along 
without  his  parents  for  reasonably  long 
f>eriods. 

5.  Reading  readiness,  including  fin¬ 
ger  and  hand  co-ordination,  first  hand 
contact  with  many  objects,  ability  to 
pay  attention  for  relatively  long  peri¬ 
ods,  and  having  a  variety  of  real  and 
first-hand  personal  experiences. 

Let  me  say  again  that  these  are  rather 
considerable  goals  even  for  the  seeing 
child,  and  as  you  yourselves  know,  there 
are  many  who  are  long  delayed  in 
achieving  all  of  them,  or  who  achieve 
them  only  very  imperfectly.  These  are 
also  the  normal  objectives  for  the  blind 
child,  but  the  time  in  which  he  can  at¬ 
tain  them,  and  his  process  of  attaining 
them  is  not  the  same — for  he  must  do 
so  with  one  of  his  most  important  senses 
missing.  It  will  take  longer,  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  and  you  must 
and  should  take  considerable  pride  in 
each  small  step  which  your  baby  makes 
toward  these  goals. 

The  sighted  baby,  according  to  Dr. 
Gesell,  takes  hold  of  the  physical  world 
with  his  eyes  long  before  he  takes  hold 
with  his  hands.  He  can  pick  up  a  14 
inch  j>ellet  with  his  eyes  at  sixteen 
weeks,  but  with  his  hands  only  at 
twenty  weeks.  It  will  necessarily  take 
longer  for  the  blind  baby.  He  must 
substitute  ear-hand  co-ordination  for 
eye-hand  co-ordination — not  an  easy 
change  to  make.  Until  his  hand  co¬ 
ordination  and  locomotion  develop 
enough  for  him  to  learn  something  of 
space  relations,  the  sounds  which  come 
to  him  from  a  distance  mean  little.  Also, 
sound  stimuli  are  many  times  fewer 
than  sight  stimuli,  and  unless  the  sound 
is  accompanied  by  the  touching  of  the 
object  or  perspn  making  the  sound,  it 
is  meaningless.  The  bright  colors  and 
moving  objects  and  people  which  tempt 
the  seeing  baby  to  wriggle  and  reach 
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out  are  outside  the  environs  of  the 
blind.  You  must  be  alert  to  replace 
those  visual  stimuli  with  meaningful 
appeals  to  the  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and 
smell — for  it  is  through  the  cultivation 
of  these  senses  (and  not  with  rejieated 
reminders  of  the  things  he  cannot  see) 
that  your  baby  can  best  develop  as  a 
normal,  happy  person. 

Walking  may  also  be  delayed,  and 
until  the  blind  child  gets  about  by  him¬ 
self,  he  cannot  explore  and  gain  a  mean¬ 
ingful  knowledge  of  his  surroundings. 
Too  often  these  children  have  addi¬ 
tional  handicaps  placed  on  them  by 
well-meaning  parents  and  relatives,  try¬ 
ing  to  shield  them  from  bumps  and 
falls.  Many  babies  are  kept  in  the  crib, 
or  confined  inside  a  play  pen  when  they 
should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  a  room 
cleared  of  sharp  and  breakable  objects. 
Another  restriction  prompted  by  mis¬ 
taken  love  is  that  of  doing  everything 
for  the  child.  When  he  is  deprived  of 
the  opjx)rtunity  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self  at  a  time  when  his  physical  develop 
ment  j>ermits,  he  is  not  only  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  opportunity  to  learn,  but 
he  is  being  hindered  in  his  struggle  to 
become  a  well-adjusted  and  reasonably 
self-sufficient  individual.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  takes  less  time  for  the  adult 
to  do  a  task  than  it  does  to  allow  the 
child  to  do  it,  and  hurried  parents  are 
confronted  again  and  again  with  that 
temptation.  However,  a  few  times  of 
“Mother’s  doing  it”  and  the  child  be¬ 
gins  to  accept,  enjoy,  and  even  demand 
the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
not  be  forced  to  learn  processes  before 
his  muscles  and  control  permit,  for  here 
he  not  only  fails  to  succeed,  but  comes 
to  accept  failure,  which  is  far  worse. 
The  problem  is  to  achieve  a  balance. 
Give  him  enough  affection  for  certain 
security,  but  do  not  smother  him.  Give 
him  enough  assistance  to  start  him 
working,  and  prevent  discouragement, 
but  not  enough  to  reduce  his  efforts. 
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Let’s  talk  next  about  some  specific 
problems  of  your  pre-school  child.  Some 
complaints  of  teachers,  when  these  chil¬ 
dren  enter  school,  include  inability  to 
feed  and  dress  themselves  and  to  take 
care  of  toilet  needs;  poor  or  non-existent 
work  habits;  babyish  reactions  such  as 
temper  tantrums,  and  being  spoiled. 
One  teacher,  when  asked  what  should 
be  stressed  to  parents  said,  “Have  the 
child  learn  not  to  dawdle.”  Another 
said,  “Teach  them  to  handle  things 
without  breaking  them.”  They  cannot 
learn  the  purposes  of  objects  unless  they 
have  been  shown.  Therefore,  they  seek 
usefulness  in  ripping  them  apart  to 
get  the  sound  of  tearing,  crushing,  or 
cracking.  Miss  Helen  Mount  states  in 
her  book,  “The  chances  are  that  they 
have  had  very  few  experiences,  and 
have  to  begin  training  their  fingers  to 
tell  them  about  things  they  did  not 
know  existed.”  Unless  real  effort  is 
made  by  you,  the  parents,  to  acquaint 
your  child  through  the  senses  he  does 
possess  of  the  world  around  him,  he  will 
be  needlessly  retarded.  Some  cases  of 
retardation  because  of  a  limited  and 
oppressively  protective  environment  can 
be  so  severe  as  to  make  a  normal  child 
appear  to  be  feeble-minded.  This  is  due 
to  neglect — although  the  neglect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  purposeful,  stemming  as  it 
does  from  a  desire  to  shield  the  child 
from  the  world,  instead  of  introducing 
him  into  it. 

You  will  probably  ask,  “What  plan 
can  we  follow  in  order  to  allow  our 
child  to  develop  at  his  optimum  rate? 
How  shall  we  prevent  some  of  these 
less  desirable  traits  from  appearing? 
Give  us  an  outline  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  this  child.”  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  curriculum.  Each  child  is 
different,  his  interests  are  different,  and 
his  home  situation  is  surely  different. 
As  Gesell  puts  it,  “Each  child  has  his 
own  unique  pattern  of  growth.” 

However,  we  can  give  you  a  philoso- 
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phy  of  management,  and  a  general  idea 
of  some  of  the  guidance  devices  which 
have  often  proved  effective. 

For  the  early  crib  days  it  is  easy  to 
provide  suitable  toys,  such  as  rattles 
and  rubber  toys  that  squeak — toys  that 
challenge  the  child  to  handle  them. 
Later  a  cradle  gym  can  further  develop 
his  achievements.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  that  toys  are  not  too  complex. 
They  should  be  individual  enough  in 
shape  and  texture  so  that  the  child  can 
readily  recognize  them  without  sight. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  blind  girl  who 
adopted  as  her  favorite  toy  at  a  very 
early  age,  an  old  boot,  and  who  fondled 
and  played  with  that  boot  all  through 
her  years  of  growing  up.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  boot’s 
unique  and  interesting  texture  of  wrin¬ 
kles  and  worn  folds.  In  an  environment 
where  this  girl  was  not  given  much  help 
in  learning  and  identifying  objects,  the 
boot  was  sure  and  unmistakable — hence 
comforting.  A  plain  rubber  ball  which 
the  child  can  squeeze  into  this  shape 
or  that  is  a  wide  favorite  at  a  little  later 
age.  There  are  now  many  excellent  toys 
available,  and  pamphlets  suggesting 
how  they  may  be  introduced. 

Once  out  of  the  crib,  toys  of  various 
sorts — ^but  not  too  many  to  be  confus¬ 
ing — should  be  kept  in  the  playpen, 
usually  tied  to  the  pen  so  that  the  child 
can  throw  and  retrieve  them.  The  play 
pen  is  very  useful  in  giving  the  child 
an  area  in  which  he  feels  secure — but 
care  must  be  taken  so  that  he  is  not  kept 
confined  in  it  after  he  is  ready  to  start 
creeping  and  pulling  up.  A  chair  or 
daven|x>rt  sometimes  offers  more  incen¬ 
tive  for  pulling  up  than  does  a  play 
pen. 

Creeping  is  a  stage  of  locomotion 
often  omitted  by  the  blind  child — 
p>ossibly  because  it  puts  his  head  in 
such  a  vulnerable  position.  However, 
your  child  may  substitute  a  kind  of 
creeping  in  a  sitting  position,  hitching 


himself  along.  Or,  again,  he  may  go 
from  sitting  erect  to  standing  beside  an 
object,  and  directly  to  walking. 

As  to  walking,  remember  that  all 
children,  blind  and  seeing,  must  reach 
a  certain  maturation  point  before  be¬ 
ginning  this  process.  Probably  allowing 
the  child  to  walk  about  by  clinging  to 
furniture  and  walls  is  better  than  “walk¬ 
ing  him,”  as  it  helps  develop  his  self- 
confidence  and  learn  to  orient  himself 
spatially.  A  mechanism  such  as  a  loud 
clock,  which  gives  off  a  constant  sound, 
always  from  the  same  location  is  of 
great  value  in  helping  the  child  to 
orient,  or  locate  himself,  and  to  learn 
his  new  surroundings.  After  the  child 
is  walking,  he  should  be  initiated  to 
stair  steps,  and  then  attention  given  to 
walking  in  both  familiar  and  strange 
places.  This  may  be  developed  by  first 
learning  to  walk  and  run  in  free  places, 
such  as  a  smooth  lawn,  and  by  training 
in  the  use  of  his  hands,  placed  naturally 
on  objects  for  orientation.  Recognition 
of  surface  changes  by  the  feet — as  from 
rugs  to  wood  floor,  from  sidewalk  to 
grass,  is  of  greatest  help.  Developing 
skills  in  getting  around  without  mis¬ 
haps  is  a  long  process,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  patience  and  persistence. 

Parents  often  report  feeding  difficul¬ 
ties — refusal  of  solid  foods,  trouble  in 
changing  from  strained  to  chopped 
foods,  refusal  of  new  foods,  etc.  I  doubt 
if  this  is  more  common  in  blind  babies 
than  in  those  who  see.  Blindness  may 
be  a  minor  factor,  but  rejection  is  a 
normal  reaction  for  an  infant  who  is 
accustomed  to  liquids  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  semi-solids  for  the  first 
time.  Nev.'  foods  should  be  introduced 
slowly,  in  small  quantities,  possibly 
mixed  with  a  known  food  if  the  refusal 
is  strong.  If  the  difficulty  continues, 
cease  to  offer  the  food  for  a  while,  then 
try  it  again.  Some  parents  have  trouble 
in  teaching  self-feeding.  This  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  child  shows 
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some  interest  in  a  spoon,  and  is  able  to 
hold  it.  If  this  has  not  develof>ed  by 
the  age  of  two  to  three  years,  it  can  be 
encouraged  by  placing  the  child’s  hand 
on  the  spoon  while  he  is  being  fed — or 
the  spoon  should  be  filled  and  the  child 
encouraged  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth.  If 
this  fails  to  produce  results,  I  suggest 
leaving  him  alone  with  his  food  and 
spoon.  Even  if  he  discards  the  spoon  in 
favor  of  his  fingers,  he  has  made  an  in¬ 
dependent  step  forward.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  feeding  one’s  self  with¬ 
out  sight  is  fatiguing  as  well  as  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  that  complete  self-feed¬ 
ing  will  be  achieved  by  slow  degrees. 

Perhaps  feeding  time  offers  a  good 
opportunity  to  attack  dawdling.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  blind  child  will  require  more 
time  to  eat,  but  nevertheless  time  should 
not  be  allowed  to  extend  indefinitely. 
Mother  should  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  time,  hold  the  child  to  that 
time,  and  if  necessary  remove  the  food 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  We  need  to  re¬ 
call,  however,  that  at  best  children  of 
this  age  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
passage  of  time,  and  that  a  blind  child 
will  miss  some  of  the  things  which  help 
fix  time  in  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child. 
So  care  should  be  taken  to  fix  time  for 
the  child  by  some  definite,  intelligible 
event — before  brother  leaves  for  school, 
before  the  factory  whistle  blows,  or  the 
alarm  goes  off. 

We  may  mention  other  achievements 
here,  both  in  personal  habits  and  play, 
such  as  buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
which  is  preparatory  to  learning  to 
dress.  This  is  learned  easier  on  the  big 
buttons  of  mother’s  coat.  Lacing  and 
unlacing  shoes  may  follow,  with  the 
start  being  made  with  a  shoe  off  the 
foot.  Recently  sp>ecial  cloth  books  have 
been  published  with  buttons,  zippers, 
lacings,  and  grippers  to  master.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  helpful,  especially  if  it 
is  related  as  soon  as  possible  with  ac¬ 
tual  dressing,  so  that  the  child  may 
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know  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing 
a  meaningful  act.  You  will  ne^  to  re¬ 
call  many  times  that  a  thing  which  is 
as  simple  to  us  as  dressing  offers  many 
hazards  and  a  real  challenge,  and  there 
will  surely  be  mistakes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  before  it  is  mastered. 

As  to  speech — in  both  seeing  and 
blind  children  need  is  often  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  as  to  when  they  be¬ 
gin.  When  the  parent  anticipates  all  of 
a  child’s  wants,  the  child  has  no  need 
to  talk,  even  though  he  may  know  the 
words.  You  may  have  to  pretend  not  to 
understand,  even  to  withholding  toys 
or  favored  foods,  to  urge  your  child 
into  beginning  speech.  Certainly  you 
should  encourage  his  random  sounds 
and  noises,  and  later  give  him  simple 
sounds  and  words  to  imitate.  Without 
visual  images,  the  learning  process  is 
obliged  to  be  more  laborious,  but  your 
ingenuity  in  calling  his  other  senses 
into  play  can  compensate  for  that.  A 
recurring  problem  is  the  persistence  of 
infantile,  baby-like  speech,  often  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  the  parents’  attitude 
toward  the  child.  The  imitation  by  the 
child  of  speech  characteristics  of  his 
parents  and  teachers  is  basic  and  un¬ 
deniable,  and  without  attempting  to 
explore  here  a  topic  which  is  complex 
in  itself,  I  would  simply  remind  you  of 
the  possibility  you  have  of  affording 
your  child  with  a  good  model,  with 
vivid,  well-chosen  words  spoken  in  an 
alive  and  stimulating  voice.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  mask  emotions  in  your  voice 
— your  child  needs  the  help  your  voice 
can  give  him  in  learning  of  feelings 
and  reactions.  It  will  obviously  take 
more  time  for  your  child  to  learn  to 
use  full  sentences,  if  only  because  his 
stimuli  are  more  limited.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  like  to  stress  again  the 
imf)ortance  of  giving  your  child  real 
stimuli,  within  his  power  to  compre¬ 
hend,  rather  than  trying  to  explain  to 
him  the  things  you  see.  A  puppy  dog 
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with  a  belled  collar  makes  an  admirable 
companion  and  playmate  for  your  child, 
and  can  afford  him  contact  with  reality 
and  the  give  and  take  of  life.  As  for 
describing  the  dog  to  your  child — it 
must  not  be  a  pretty  spK>tted  dog,  it 
should  be  a  dog  with  a  cold  nose,  a 
scratchy  tongue,  sharp  teeth,  soft  hair, 
and  a  wagging  tail.  It  should  be  a  dog 
who  likes  to  be  petted,  but  who  does 
not  like  to  have  his  bone  taken  from 
him.  It  is  a  dog  who  pants  when  he  is 
hot  and  needs  water,  and  who  curls  up 
under  a  chair  when  he  is  sleepy  and 
doesn’t  want  to  be  disturbed. 

The  question  of  “blindism” — oft-re¬ 
peated  mannerisms  such  as  fluttering 
the  fingers,  or  twisting  a  lock  of  hair — 
should  be  mentioned  at  least  briefly. 
Thes<‘  are  not  symptoms  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation;  but  they  may  be  a  sign  of 
inadequate  stimuli.  Some  persons  feel 
that  blindisms  will  not  appear,  or  at 
least  not  in  disconcerting  numbers  or 
degree  if  sufficient  outside  stimulation 
is  offered.  It  may  be  the  bored  and  idle 
child  or  the  child  who  is  under  strain 
mentally  or  emotionally,  who  engages 
in  blindisms.  A  certain  amount  of  twist¬ 
ing  and  twirling  is  normal — watch  a 
seeing  child  at  play.  Once  these  man¬ 
nerisms  have  appeared,  you  must  curb 
your  tendency  to  correct  or  punish  him. 
If  he  realizes  that  you  are  annoyed  by 
his  habit,  he  might  use  this  new  power 
over  you  by  deliberately  persisting. 
More  intensive  physical  activity  tends 
to  prevent  or  correct  “blindisms.”  Thus, 
starting  with  simple  roughhousing,  for 
pure  fun,  may  profitably  go  on  into  the 
“let’s  pretend”  stage,  which  all  children 
love,  and  which  has  a  helpful  place  in 
the  prevention  of  mannerisms,  as  well 
as  in  muscular  development.  The  child 
can  play  at  being  a  wheelbarrow,  of 
walking  like  a  duck  for  abdominal  and 
leg  muscle  development,  picking  up 
marbles  with  his  toes  for  flatfoot  cor¬ 


rection,  etc.  Rhythms  and  action  games 
bring  meaning,  enjoyment  and  healthy 
fatigue. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  given 
you  no  outline  which  you  can  use, 
checking  points  yes  and  no,  in  deciding 
how  well  your  child  is  developing  and 
learning  as  compared  with  a  seeing 
child.  There  is  no  such  thing.  But  I  do 
hope  I  have  suggested  to  you  some  of 
the  following  thoughts. 

1.  Be  patient,  do  not  expect  too  much 
of  your  child,  too  rapidly. 

2.  But  on  the  other  hand,  and  even 
more  important,  do  not  over-protect 
him. 

5.  Realize  that  with  his  more  diffi¬ 
cult  approach,  each  problem  will  re¬ 
quire  more  time  to  solve.  Prepare  your 
work  and  your  thinking  so  you  can  give 
that  time. 

4.  Be  available  to  suggest  or  inject 
aid  when  he  is  getting  discouraged,  but 
do  not  interrupt  when  he  is  proceeding 
along  under  his  own  interest. 

5.  Do  not  become  discouraged  at 
periods  of  apparent  lack  of  progress. 
Such  jjeriods  are  normal,  but  can  be¬ 
come  a  problem  if  your  child  senses 
your  nervousness  or  exasperation. 

6.  Ask  yourself  from  time  to  time — 
am  I  supplying  my  child  with  enough 
day  to  day  experiences  to  bring  him 
into  vivid  contact  with  the  world. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here  today  is 
evidence  that  you  have  the  interest  and 
will  to  help  your  child  develop  into  the 
normal,  useful,  happy  person  he  can  be. 


'Directory  Changes 


Page  66 — Miss  Frances  Lewis,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc.  has  resigned. 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Franke  is  now  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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The  New  Outlook 


A  UN  Mission  To  Guatemala 


“Here  the  farthest  yesterday  and  the 
nearest  tomorrow  meet  in  startling  con¬ 
trast.”  Someone  has  said  this  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  there  could  be  no  better  key¬ 
note  upon  which  to  begin  a  repK>rt  of 
my  mission.  Whatever  the  mission,  for 
pleasure  or  more  serious  reasons,  con¬ 
trast  is  the  most  striking  impression  of 
this  interesting  country. 

Rising  from  the  smoky  towers  of 
Manhattan  to  settle  some  twelve  flying- 
hours  later  amongst  the  volcanos  which 
stand  guard  over  Guatemala  City  is 
contrast  number  one  and  not  a  negligi¬ 
ble  adjustment  to  make  in  itself. 

The  airport  bristles  with  the  Guardia 
Civil,  swarthy,  short  in  stature  and 
armed  with  businesss-like  guns.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  carry  a  Diplo¬ 
matic  Laissez-Passer  and  luggage  tagged 
and  plastered  with  UN  labels.  Customs 
present  no  problems  and  one  is  grate¬ 
ful,  for  the  insp>ection  of  tourist  bag¬ 
gage  is  devastatingly  thorough. 

My  mission  to  Guatemala  was  an 
eight  week  survey  and  study  of  work  for 
the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  of  United 
Nations.  Before  discussing  the  specific 
problems  of  the  blind,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  a  little  more  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  and  of  the  elements  tangible 
and  intangible  which  must  be  accepted 
and  worked  with,  elements  which  are 
not  only  interesting  but  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  in  relation  to  any  study  or  survey. 

Guatemala  is  a  different  world,  a 
world  where  three  civilizations,  the  an¬ 
cient  Indian,  the  colonial  Guatemala 
and  the  Republic  of  today  mingle  in  a 
bewildering  montage  and  yet  each  con¬ 
trives  to  remain  somewhat  intact. 

Approximately  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  this  small  country  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,285,095.  It  is  estimated  that 
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from  55  to  60  p>er  cent  of  this  number 
is  Indian  or  of  Indian  blood.  Of  the 
remaining  Ladinos  (an  incorrect  but 
popular  term  for  all  citizens  of  Guate¬ 
mala  not  professedly  Indian)  10,860  are 
foreign  residents  representing  forty-five 
nationalities. 

Latin  America  is  called  the  land  of 
manana,  but  in  actual  fact  the  Guate¬ 
malan  looks  for  immediate  results.  His 
land  has  been  devastated  by  wars,  revo¬ 
lutions,  piestilence  and  earthquakes  and 
his  life  expiectancy  is  estimated  at  38. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  he  wishes  his 
invested  money  to  amortize  in  three 
years  or  less.  As  he  puts  it,  “Who  knows 
what  may  happen.”  Long  term  plan¬ 
ning  is  hard  to  interest  him  in. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  heavy 
proportion  of  Indian  population  for 
they  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  country. 

Ruthlessly  and  cruelly  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  some  400  years  ago,  the 
Indian  has  withdrawn  into  his  own  cul¬ 
tural  seclusion  from  which  he  regards 
the  white  man  and  all  he  has  to  offer 
with  grave  distrust. 

The  Spanish  invader  planned  care¬ 
fully.  He  first  sought  to  kill  all  who  rep¬ 
resented  leadership.  Kings,  high  priests, 
witch  doctors,  wise  men,  warriors,  all 
were  disp)osed  of  if  possible.  Immedi¬ 
ately  a  cathedral  was  built  to  further 
frighten  and  fill  with  awe  a  conquered 
people. 

These  buildings  remain  today  and 
are  still  amazingly  large  in  contrast  to 
the  scattered  little  villages  in  which 
they  stand. 

No  doubt,  these  towering  edifices  and 
the  stern  prelates  of  the  Church  did 
threaten  a  disheartened  pK>pulation,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  today,  400 
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years  later,  the  Indian  has  embraced 
Catholicism  and  in  those  cathedrals  of 
his  religion,  he  has  found  solace  and  a 
stronghold.  The  Catholic  missionaries 
of  today  wisely  condone  certain  pagan 
observances  which  still  cling,  but  basi¬ 
cally  the  Indian  is  Catholic. 

In  Chichicastenargo,  a  village  high  in 
the  northern  mountainous  section,  each 
Sunday  morning  a  sjjectacle  is  offered 
which  long  remains  with  anyone  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Following  the  morning  Mass  in  the 
cathedral,  the  Indian  is  piermitted  to 
set  up  his  own  small  altars.  These  he 
fashions  himself  of  pink,  white  and 
yellow  flower  petals.  Carefully  he  ar¬ 
ranges  them  in  patterns  on  the  floor. 
In  these  delicate  mosaics  he  places  tall 
slender  tap>ers  bought  in  the  market 
for  that  purpose.  Lastly  the  tajiers  are 
lighted.  Overhead  in  the  great  shadowy 
cathedral  hangs  the  gauzy  blue  veil  of 
incense;  on  the  floor  stretches  a  jeweled 
carpet  of  the  many  little  altars.  In  his 
own  richly  colored  costume  the  Indian 
kneels  and  offers  his  prayers. 

He  may,  for  good  measure,  have  ad¬ 
dressed  his  pagan  gods  on  the  steps  be¬ 
fore  entering  and  it  is  possible  that 
later  he  will  offer  further  prayers, 
through  a  witch  doctor,  up  in  the  hills. 
The  Indian’s  approach  to  his  God  is 
a  reverent,  personalized  conversational 
one,  but  those  who  see  him  in  this  set¬ 
ting  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  faith. 

The  Communist,  confident  of  a  wel¬ 
come  from  a  sorely  underprivileged 
Indian,  has  met  with  almost  complete 
rebuff.  Anti-communist  demonstrations 
find  Indian  market  women  marching  in 
great  numbers. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  go  into 
very  great  detail  in  an  article  such  as 
this,  but  suffice  it  to  say  Guatemala 
offers  the  problem  of  a  country  on  the 
one  hand  rich  in  history  and  tradition, 
rich  in  natural  resources  and  possibili- 
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ties  of  development,  and  breath-tak- 
ingly  beautiful  in  its  scenery  and  fabu¬ 
lous  flowers.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  stultifying  lack  of  trained  man- 
ftower.  Education  is  compulsory,  but 
what  is  offered  is  of  a  very  poor  quality. 
Transportation  is  insufficient  and  in¬ 
adequate.  Little  or  nothing  is  available 
in  modem  equipment  and  the  most  an¬ 
tiquated  methods  still  prevail  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 

As  a  representative  of  United  Nations 
one  is  asked  to  avoid  participation  or 
comment  in  political  matters.  Nor 
could  eight  weeks  in  a  strange  country 
prepare  one  for  any  profound  state¬ 
ment,  political  or  otherwise.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  Guate¬ 
mala  is  in  a  serious  state  of  political  un¬ 
rest  and  economic  stalemate,  which  ob¬ 
viously  must  have  an  effect  upon  those 
who  are  trying  to  understand  condi¬ 
tions  and  offer  practical  suggestions. 

To  get  down  to  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  it  was  the  general  understanding 
in  the  States  and  so  indicated  to  me 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  and  that  any  survey  or 
program  would  have  to  start  from 
scratch. 

Contrary  to  this,  however,  there  is  a 
very  healthy  private  organization — the 
Comite  Nacional  por  Ciegos  y  Sordomi- 
dos  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1945.  Entirely  under  voluntary  leader¬ 
ship  and  direction,  it  had,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  spread  itself  too  thin  in  an 
attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  p>eople. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board,  represen¬ 
tative  and  wealthy  Guatemalans,  was 
intelligent,  and  their  philosophy  to¬ 
ward  the  two  handicaps  with  which 
they  were  concerned,  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes,  was  sound  and  reasonably  lack¬ 
ing  in  emotional  sympathy.  On  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  when  pressed  for  answers 
they  admitted  that  decisions  had  some¬ 
times  “come  from  the  heart”  and  were 
perhaps  not  too  practical. 
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Nothing  was  available  in  the  way  of 
statistics  either  in  Guatemala  City  or 
nationally.  There  had  been  no  census 
of  the  blind.  Numbers  or  location  of 
the  blind,  causes  of  blindness  or  a  defi¬ 
nition  had  not  been  thought  of  though 
two  good  ophthalmologists  served  on 
the  Board.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  number  of  blind  is  large,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  great 
proportion  of  the  births  are  attended 
by  mid-wives.  In  the  Lake  Atitlan  area 
trachoma  is  said  to  be  prevalent;  also 
an  eye  disease  called  “Enfermedad 
Robles”  which  is  caused  by  a  parasite. 

All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Comit^ 
were  confined  to  Guatemala  City  nor 
could  they  see  any  responsibility  be¬ 
yond  its  limits.  This  is  understandable 
in  a  measure  for  in  the  city  there  is 
one  doctor  pjer  695  patients;  outside  in 
the  Departments  it  jumps  to  one  doc¬ 
tor  per  32,437  patients.  There  are  only 
150  graduate  nurses.  The  Indians  live 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  and  are  not 
easy  to  reach.  It  seems  a  hop>eless  task 
and  is  thus  abandoned. 

Much  is  being  done  by  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  in  health  programs 
and  studies  of  nutrition.  Doctors  in 
these  Departments  were  approached 
and  urged  to  bring  to  the  Comite  the 
problems  as  they  found  them,  thus  ac¬ 
quainting  the  blind  organization  with 
the  need  of  spreading  their  efforts  and 
the  importance  of  a  census  of  the  blind, 
prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration 
of  vision. 

Virtually  the  program  for  the  blind 
centers  around  a  primary  residential 
school  having  some  65  students.  Aca¬ 
demic  training  includes  six  primary 
grades  with  lip  reading  for  the  deaf  and 
braille  for  the  blind.  In  manual  arts 
the  deaf  make  rugs,  wooden  toys  and 
do  wood  carving.  The  blind  weave, 
knit,  crochet  and  make  stuffed  toys  and 
baskets. 


Music  is  emphasized  and  the  first  ma¬ 
rimba  orchestra  for  the  blind  had  al¬ 
ready  had  its  first  commercial  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is 
friendly  and  informal.  The  building 
consists  of  a  small  central  structure  to 
which  had  been  added  two  wings,  one 
each  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  There 
is  a  large  music  room  with  radio,  piano 
and  marimba,  and  a  dining  hall.  The 
wings  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  dormitories  with  bathrooms, 
nearby.  Students  were  locked  in  at  night 
to  prevent  “sex  problems,”  overlooking 
the  hazard  of  fire  or  earthquake  to 
flimsy  frame  buildings. 

In  the  last  analysis  what  was  needed 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  services  the 
Comitfe  had  attempted  to  give,  some  of 
which  proved  to  have  no  practical  value. 
As  a  beginning,  a  total  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  was  drawn  up 
from  which  was  selected  a  structure 
upon  which  they  could  hopefully  build. 
In  using  the  total  program  it  was  f>os- 
sible  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
“first  things  first”  and  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  rehabilitation  process  and  how  they 
affect  each  other.  In  this  manner  it 
was  also  possible  to  determine  those 
things  which  required  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  those  which  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  future  expansion. 

It  was  pointed  out,  for  example, 
though  the  principal  of  the  school 
wished  to  add  high  school  classes,  that  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  strengthen 
the  six  primary  grades  they  had,  two  of 
which  were  missing,  and  in  which  the 
ages  ranged  from  five  to  thirty-one.  It 
seemed  wiser  to  press  for  acceptance  of 
those  students  susceptible  to  further 
education  into  the  schools  for  the 
sighted,  the  Comit^  to  provide  guides 
and  readers  if  necessary;  and  to  sp>end 
their  limited  funds  on  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  work  opportunity  for  the  grow- 
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ing  list  of  hangers-on  and  graduates  for 
which  there  was  nothing. 

The  school  has  a  small  well-equipp>ed 
clinic  with  doctor,  dentist  and  ophtha- 
mologist  on  call.  The  rooms,  however, 
were  drab,  f>oorly  lighted  and  scantily 
furnished.  It  was  suggested  that  a  coat 
of  paint,  fresh  curtains,  pictures,  potted 
plants,  a  fish  bowl,  even,  would  create 
more  of  a  home  atmosphere  which  the 
children  should  enjoy  and  learn  to  care 
for.  The  answer  was  that  the  public 
schools  were  not  as  good.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  true — broken  windows,  dirty  walls 
and  sewing  being  taught  in  a  small  dark 
room  with  one  unshaded  bulb  for  light¬ 
ing,  were  not  uncommon. 

A  curriculum  was  planned  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  government  requirements  and 
a  cable  was  promptly  dispatched  to 
United  Nations  for  much  needed  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  was  possible  to  secure  before  leav¬ 
ing,  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  a 
promise  that  if  the  school  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  level  indicated,  it  would 
not  only  be  considered  an  accredited 
school  but  an  experimental  one  as  well. 

In  the  eight  weeks  of  study  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  prop>er  working  organization  was 
set  up  and  definite  steps  of  op>eration 
were  established  in  relation  to  the 
school  and  to  the  workshop  which  the 
Comite  had  determined  to  open.  Plans 
were  fostered  to  promote  a  prevention 
of  blindness  program  just  as  soon  as 
actual  agency  organization  would  allow. 

Perhaps  we  should  digress  here  to  tell 
New  Outlook  readers  that  they  have  a 
Week  for  the  Blind  in  Guatemala  City! 
It  is  a  series  of  special  benefits  given 
by  the  Country  Club,  Garden  Club, 
Dramatic  Club,  etc.  There  is  no  sale  of 
blind-made  goods.  At  the  same  time  let 
me  say  the  first  industry  planned  in  its 
workshop  was  to  be  hand  woven  mat¬ 
tress  covers!  When  it  was  proved  there 
was  a  large  market  for  them  1  had  to 
succumb.  It  is  a  country  of  contrast. 


Three  excellent  candidates  were  se¬ 
cured  for  scholarships  to  the  States 
under  United  Nations:  a  social  worker, 
a  graduate  teacher,  and  a  workshop 
manager.  This  was  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  as  professionally  trained  personnel 
is  almost  nil. 

The  meetings  held  with  the  Board  on 
the  final  presentation  of  the  report  were 
most  interesting  and  stimulating.  My 
knowledge  of  Spanish  ends  with  the 
barest  amenities  and  few  of  the  Board 
spoke  English  so  it  had  to  be  bi-lingual. 
They  were  patient,  painstaking  and 
enthusiastic  at  all  times.  It  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  one  of  the  doctors  say  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings,  “For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  program  and  a 
goal.”  The  first  woman  lawyer  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  also  on  the  Board,  said,  “It  is 
a  pity  you  cannot  understand  all  we 
say.  We  are  so  excited  and  pleased  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  we  are  working 
together.  You  will  not  understand  this 
perhaps,  but  under  years  of  dictatorship 
we  had  forgotten  how.” 

The  United  Nations  Social  Welfare 
Representative  for  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  stationed  in  Guatemala 
City,  was  sufficiently  pleased  to  say  that 
she  would  like  to  use  the  program  of 
the  Comity  as  a  pattern  for  Central 
America.  They  deserve  this  recognition, 
for  in  the  present  chaos  of  their  country, 
much  of  which  offers  a  threat  to  their 
own  security,  they  have  the  spirit  and 
the  will  to  strive  for  a  sound  and  pro¬ 
gressive  program  of  services  to  their 
blind  and  deaf-mute  population. 

To  see  a  country  for  fun  and  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  do¬ 
ing  something  constructive  about  it 
presents  two  quite  different  approaches. 
It  was,  however,  a  pleasure  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  work  with  the  members  of  the 
Comite  Nacional  pro  Ceigos  y  Sordomi- 
dos.  I  shall  always  remem^r  Guate¬ 
mala  and  the  charming  and  interesting 
{jeople  to  whom  it  is  home. 
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Observations  of  a  Hollander  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  America 


Introduction 

There  is  nothing  that  exceeds  per¬ 
sonal  exjjerience.  Whether  with  the 
details  of  a  certain  field  of  work  or 
with  the  whole  breadth  of  a  nation’s 
living,  the  best  way  to  get  acquainted 
is,  go  and  see.  And  as  a  worker  for  the 
blind  I  apply  to  the  word  "see”  a  much 
more  extensive  meaning  than  observe 
with  your  eyes. 

1  am  convinced  that  my  visit  to  the 
U.S.  has  improved  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  two  countries.  I  have 
noticed  that  there  are  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  one  country  about  the 
other.  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  add  to  better  insight  on  both  sides. 
The  exchange  of  exp>eriences  in  the 
special  field  of  the  work  for  the  blind — 
and  here,  of  course,  there  was  on  my 
part  much  more  receiving  than  giving 
— has  been  a  part  in  this  process  of 
meeting  of  countries  or  rather  con¬ 
tinents.  That  is,  a  very  intensive  part. 

Exchange  Benefits  All 

The  exchange  of  ideas  and  working 
methods  can  be  of  tremendous  assist¬ 
ance  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
in  every  field  of  culture.  There  must, 
however,  be  the  willingness  to  give  and 
the  willingness  to  accept.  Attitudes  of 
rivalry  and  fear  of  criticism  should 
be  overcome.  Conservatism,  fear  of 
changes,  lack  of  effort  to  understand 
and  get  acquainted  with  what  is  new 
and  therefore  strange  are  dangers. 
There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
methods  of  one  country  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  another.  The  co-operation  of 
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both,  the  countries  of  observation,  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  government  and  the  Dutch 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  indicates  that 
there  is  a  great  willingness  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  best  within  the  possibilities 
of  this  fellowship.  The  Netherlands,  in 
many  respects  leading  in  social  work, 
sees  that  she  has  been  slow  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  There  is,  however,  not 
only  with  the  government  but  all  over 
the  country  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  This  fellowship 
has  come  at  the  right  time,  probably 
more  so  as  far  as  interest  than  the 
economic  situation  is  concerned,  and 
the  results  will  help  to  build  up  ade¬ 
quate  services  for  the  blind. 

General  Personal  Reactions 

I  am  highly  satisfied  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  my  fellowship.  I  have  found 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  a  most 
effective  co-operation.  I  have  seen  what 
I  hoped  to  see,  and  even  more  than  I 
could  think  of  when  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic.  A  six-months’  fellowship  does 
not  allow  one  to  study  technical  details 
intensively,  but  gives  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cover  the  field  of  study  in 
all  its  asfiects. 

I  will  add  a  few  suggestions  for 
improvement.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
only  personal.  It  would  be  good  if  it 
were  possible  to  observe  all  the  aspects 
of  the  work  briefly  in  three  months. 
After  that  the  fellowship  holder  will 
be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  observe  more  in  detail,  in 
the  two  months  that  are  left. 
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The  number  of  visits  in  one  city  or 
region  could  be  more  limited.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York  I  could  have  used 
my  time  better  by  staying  one  week 
with  one  of  the  larger  agencies  and  not 
visiting  the  two  or  three  others.  I  could 
even  have  left  out  all  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  except  about  two  visited 
thoroughly,  which  seems  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Information  about  the  Hines 
facility  made  me  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  about  it  until  I  had  left  Chicago. 

It  is  difficult  for  local  agencies  and 
offices  to  understand  how  they  fit  in 
the  program  of  the  fellow.  They  in¬ 
cline  very  much  to  drag  him  around 
to  show  every  project  even  if  the  visit 
is  planned  only  for  one  or  two  ob¬ 
servations.  Maybe  more  information  in 
this  regard  could  be  furnished  to  the 
agencies. 

It  always  takes  much  time — at  least 
one  day — to  get  acquainted  with  an 
agency,  and  for  the  agency  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fellow,  his  back¬ 
ground  and  wishes.  The  number  of 
agencies  might  therefore  be  limited  and 
the  period  of  one  visit  extended.  I 
felt  that  I  got  much  more  information 
and  insight  when  familiar  with  staff 
and  office  of  an  agency.  In  this  resp>ect 
there  may  be  a  difference  between 
extroverts  and  introverts. 

Secretarial  service  should  be  provided 
for  the  reports. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  gratitude 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I 
want  to  do  this,  not  for  myself,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Netherlandish  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  saw  its  application  for 
this  fellowship  awarded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Dutch  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
that  was  so  much  interested  that  it 
sent  its  entire  full-time  staff  on  a  six- 
months’  observation  trip,  and — men¬ 
tioning  last  those  who  come  first — in 


the  name  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  the  Netherlands. 

May  our  deeds  and  the  results  there¬ 
of  be  the  expression  of  our  thanks  more 
than  these  words  ever  can  be.  Person¬ 
ally  I  want  to  thank  you  all  who  have 
helped  me  in  the  six-months’  job  of 
gathering  and  observing. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  in¬ 
terest,  information  and  inspiration. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time, 
attention  and  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,  hospitality  and  friendship. 

You  have  made  this  fellowship  more 
than  a  p>eriod  of  studies  and  observa¬ 
tions  for  me.  It  has  been  a  personal 
experience.  I  have  gone  through  it  and 
feel  that  I  have  gained  by  it. 

Services  for  the  Blind 
Preface 

Purpose  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
is  to  assist  them  to 

a.  accept  their  own  handicap 

b.  become  socially  independent 

c.  become  economically  self-supporting 
to  the  extent  possible. 

In  short:  Help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 

We  recognize  that  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  for  society  an  utmost  of  assimila¬ 
tion  is  favorable.  This  attitude  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  in  former  ages  has 
been  practised.  Segregation  of  the  blind 
because  of  their  blindness  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  any  more  as  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  Though  age-old  tradi¬ 
tions  tend  to  survive,  the  generally 
accepted  philosophy  among  the  blind 
and  the  workers  for  the  blind  has 
fundamentally  changed  from  separa¬ 
tion  to  assimilation,  from  limitation  to 
variety,  from  little  education  to  a  wide 
range  of  professions  and  vocations. 
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We  acknowledge  that  the  blind  per¬ 
son  is  none  the  less  a  human  being, 
because  of  his  blindness.  We  grant  him 
the  same  rights  as  the  sighted.  We  value 
his  mental  and  physical  capacities  and 
we  claim  the  same  liberties,  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties.  We  know  that 
lack  of  vision  puts  on  limitations.  The 
work  for  the  blind  is  to  help  them  over¬ 
come  those  limitations. 

In  all  we  do  for  the  blind,  and  so 
in  this  repmrt,  we’ll  keep  in  mind  that 
the  interest  of  the  client  and  of  society 
has  to  find  a  common  expression,  that 
we  together  with  the  client  have  to 
learn  and  try  out  how  we  can  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  it. 

I  describe  in  this  rejx)rt  services  for 
the  blind.  I  have  picked  out  and  com¬ 
bined  all  data  that  appeared  to  be  of 
essential  value  in  a  continent-wide  area. 
The  total  is  a  description  of  an  ideal 
program  for  the  blind,  for  the  time 
being.  This  program  is  not  carried  out 
as  such  on  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America.  Only  by  putting  pieces 
together  can  we  get  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture.  It  can  therefore  not  be  expected 
that  even  in  a  long  period  of  future 
years  a  small  country  like  the  Nether¬ 
lands  will  deal  with  every  part  of  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  in  the  Netherlands  shall 
add  not-thought-of  activities  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  find  our  own 
approach  that  may  even  have  a  more 
than  national  significance.  .  . 

I  don't  go  into  technical  details. 
Partially  because  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject,  partially  be¬ 
cause  specialization  is  only  for  a  small 
group  of  professional  workers  and  this 
report  must  be  interesting  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  blind  and  even 
for  the  layman  who  one  day  might  find 
himself  concerned.  .  . 


I.  General 

A.  Planning  and  Co-ordination 

The  work  for  the  blind — with  its 
ends  described  as  assisting  the  blind 
person  to  accept  his  handicap,  to  be¬ 
come  socially  independent  and  to  be¬ 
come  economically  self-suppK>rting — 
must  not  be  done  haphazardly.  A 
program  is  needed  that  is  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  that 
grows  and  develops  by  experience  and 
practice,  and  by  the  development  of 
other  fields  of  work  that  are  connected 
with  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  use  many  suf>er- 
latives  and  strong  expressions  when 
talking  about  the  program  for  the  blind 
to  indicate  how  important  certain  as- 
p>ects  and  projects  are.  I  will  try  to 
refrain  from  this  and  keep  it  plain. 
The  reader,  however,  is  asked  to  use 
his  full  imagination  and  to  stress  the 
individual  items  that  are  only  briefly 
listed  or  described.  Many  things  are 
mentioned  as  matters  of  course  whereas 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not;  I  want  only  to  express  that 
they  should  be. 

The  program  is  historically  built  up 
little  by  little  in  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment.  Schools,  workshops,  libraries 
have  existed  for  many  years  and  all 
have  their  own  means  and  goals.  .  . 
Every  part  has  to  do  with  the  other 
parts  and  the  whole  should  be  inte¬ 
grated  so  that  the  blind  individual  gets 
the  services  he  needs  at  the  time  and 
the  place  that  are  most  suitable  for 
him.  .  . 

In  the  U.S.  there  have  been  schools 
and  workshops  and  societies  for  the 
blind  for  many  years.  The  Federal  law 
on  rehabilitation  (1920)  was  amended 
in  1943  and  came  by  that  time  in  full 
effect.  State  laws  were  enacted  previous 
to  that  or  followed  later. 
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The  services  rendered  under  the  law 
are: 

1.  Medical  examination, 

2.  Counsel  and  guidance, 

3.  Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and 
hospital  care, 

4.  Artificial  limbs  and  appliances, 

5.  Training  for  the  right  job, 

6.  Maintenance  and  transportation 
during  treatments  and  training, 

7.  Occupational  tools,  equipment,  li¬ 
censes, 

8.  Placement, 

9.  Follow  up. 

Financing  is  entirely  by  public  funds 
(federal  and  state). 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  states  that  the  total  cost  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  repaid  many  times  over  in 
increased  tax  payments  alone,  not  re¬ 
garding  assistance,  etc. 

The  work  for  the  blind  should  be 
co-ordinated  so  that  services  do  not 
overlap  and  every  individual  gets  the 
services  that  he  needs.  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its 
country-wide  activities  covering  all 
aspects  in  the  work  has  the  advantages 
of  contact  of  one  agency  with  another. 
Pre-school  services  and  parental  educa¬ 
tion  go  over  into  home  visiting  and 
education  at  one  school  or  another. 
Workers  at  the  workshops  are  at  the 
same  time  registered  with  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

Canada  started  her  program  rela¬ 
tively  late  and  has,  therefore,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  centralized  organization.  Other 
countries  may  envy  it  and  attempt  to 
organize  some  similar  agency.  The  U.S. 
has  accomplished  much  in  this  respect 
by  central  organizations  like  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  federal  program  that 
supervises,  advises  and  finances  all  state 


rehabilitation  agencies.  Holland  with 
the  Dutch  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  gotten  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  better  integration  and  co¬ 
ordination.  Contact  with  public  agen¬ 
cies  is  developing  and  often  works  very 
satisfactorily.  The  clearer  the  insight  as 
to  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  good 
over-all  integrated  program,  the  better 
will  the  different  agencies  co-operate. 

B.  Legislation 

Legislation  can  help  much  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  is  indeed  often 
indispensable. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  largely  been 
developed  by  private  funds,  charity, 
etc.  To  assure  continuity  and  unity,  to 
provide  the  most  necessary  basic  funds, 
to  be  sure  that  the  blind  who  can  earn 
their  own  living  will  do  so,  legislation 
should  grant  the  required  money  and 
indicate  the  proper  use  of  it.  Legisla¬ 
tion  should  prevent  fraudulent  private 
fund-raising  for  the  blind.  Legislation 
can  give  monopolies  like  the  vending 
stand  program  and  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  Legislation  can  make 
certain  regulations  for  traffic,  as  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  white  cane,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

C.  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Speaking  of  the  work  for  the  blind, 
I  want  to  mention  the  workers  for  the 
blind.  I  hear  often  statements  like: 
“Devote  his  life  to  the  work  for  the 
blind,”  or  “do  such  a  good  work,”  all 
expressions  of  a  sentimental  approach. 
While  an  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  is  essential  for  successful 
work  with  the  blind  we  have  on  the 
other  hand  to  guard  against  sentimen¬ 
tality,  pity  and  emotional  feelings.  The 
work  for  the  blind  must  be  done  with 
the  practical  approach  of  doing  a  gocnl 
job,  professionally  and  technically,  with 
sound  economic  purposes.  “Hire  the 
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handicap[)ed,  it  is  good  business,”  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Emotionally  stirred 
workers  for  the  blind  accentuate  the 
handicap  of  the  blind,  they  under¬ 
estimate  the  natural  compensations  and 
are  not  apt  to  train  them.  The  greatest 
dangers  in  the  work  with  the  blind 
are  over-protection,  patronizing,  sp>oil- 
ing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  segrega¬ 
tion,  neglect,  lack  of  interest.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  how  close  the  two 
attitudes  go  together,  how  often  you 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Workers  for  the  blind  should  be  well 
educated,  well  trained — each  for  his 
own  sp>eciality — and  well  paid.  Even 
when  volunteers  come  in,  we  have  to 
carefully  select,  sup>ervise  and  train 
them. 

Of  course  these  are  ideal  goals.  Very 
often  we  are  glad  if  we  can  get  a  worker 
at  all,  and  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to 
take  a  small  salary.  But  nevertheless  it 
must  be  said  that  this  item  deserves 
very,  very  much  attention. 

In  many  jobs  in  the  program  blind 
workers  will  do  very  well.  In  top  func¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  teaching,  counseling, 
placement,  home-visiting,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  workers.  For  many  blind 
clients  and  students  it  makes  an  essen¬ 
tial  difference  to  be  guided  by  a  blind 
man  or  woman. 

D.  Research 

The  work  for  the  blind  is  in  an  early 
phase.  Also  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
much  is  experienced  by  trial  and  error. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  research  in 
many  respects.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  done  and  is 
doing  much.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Holland  can  add  to  it  by  her  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  investigations. 


E.  Public  Relations 

The  approach  to  the  public  in  all 
its  breadth  and  variety — not  only  for 
money,  but  for  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation — requires  continuous  activity 
and  skillful  planning.  The  right  atti¬ 
tude  is  important.  Not  sentiment  and 
pity  but  understanding,  common  sense, 
sense  of  business,  facts,  instruction,  in¬ 
formation,  are  needed.  Associations  of 
employers  have  to  be  approached  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  placement 
agents.  Doctors,  esp>ecially  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  medical  students,  social 
workers  have  to  be  approached  to  in¬ 
form  them  about  opf>ortunities  and  to 
get  early  referrals.  The  earlier  a  case 
is  referred  and  handled  the  better  the 
results  that  may  be  expected.  Lectures, 
pictures,  movies,  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  all  means  should  be  used. 

Often  this  work  will  be  a  hard 
struggle  against  ignorance  and  prej¬ 
udice.  And  prejudice  is  the  same  what¬ 
ever  groups  are  involved.  The  only 
good  weaf>on,  reason,  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  bastion  of  emotional  con¬ 
ditioning.  Still  we  have  to  go  on  and 
put  evidence  and  demonstration  against 
denial  and  unwillingness. 

II.  Education 

A.  Parents 

I  want  you  to  remember  the  well- 
known  story  of  a  mother  who  came  to 
see  a  psychologist  to  consult  him  as  to 
how  she  was  going  to  educate  her  one- 
year  old  son.  The  psychologist  told  her 
to  rush  back  home  as  she  had  already 
lost  one  year. 

I  assume  that  it  is  generally  known 
and  accepted  that  a  human  individual 
gets  his  most  determinate  impressions 
in  early  childhood.  Certain  traits  of 
the  blind  that  have  been  considered 
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inherent  in  blindness  are  most  prob¬ 
ably  only  a  secondary  result  of  the 
circumstances  that  go  with  blindness. 
An  early  and  careful  education  of  a 
blind  child  may  eliminate  many  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  hard  to  overcome  in 
later  years.  Of  extreme  importance  is 
the  attitude  of  the  parents.  If  the  par¬ 
ents  do  not  accept  the  blindness  of 
their  child  irreparable  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  child.  Acceptance  is  the 
first  thing  required  to  avoid  the  two 
great  dangers  for  the  blind  baby  and 
pre-school  child,  spoiling  and  neglect. 
More  even  than  that,  acceptance  is 
essential  to  provide  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  of  love  that  every  child 
needs  as  much  as  food  and  warmth. 
Very  few  parents  find  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  towards  their  blind  child  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  attitude  of  acceptance  can 
be  acquired  more  easily  when  the  par¬ 
ents  know  that  there  are  opportunities 
for  a  satisfying  life  for  a  blind  person, 
that  there  are  services  that  take  part 
of  the  load  off  the  parents,  that  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  afflicted  with  this 
misfortune. 

So  education  on  behalf  of  the  child 
begins  with  the  parents.  There  is  not 
anybody  dealing  with  the  blind  who 
can  afford  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  newly  bom  blind  baby  and  its  par¬ 
ents.  Therefore  parental  instruction 
should  be  carried  out  by  comf>etent 
workers  for  the  blind.  It  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  first  contact  with  the  par¬ 
ents  is  performed  by  a  sighted  visitor 
as  the  parents  at  this  stage  are  very 
often  reluctant  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  blind. 

B.  Preschool 

In  the  process  of  stimulation  of 
broadening  experience,  of  acquiring 
habits  and  training  faculties  as  hearing 
and  touch  regular  contact  with  the 
mother  and  the  child  is  helpful.  It  will 


be  good  to  bring  the  parents,  or  at 
least  the  mother,  and  child  to  the 
school  once  a  year,  or  more  often,  and 
to  have  them  see  opportunities  for  the 
blind  youngsters  and  meet  other  par¬ 
ents  to  exchange  experience.  A  good 
contact  has  to  be  built  up  with  the 
school  so  that  school  staff  and  parents 
get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  mutual  interest.  Parents*  clubs 
or  parent-teacher  associations  can  have 
great  value  in  establishing  the  right 
spirit.  A  staff  member  for  contact  be¬ 
tween  school  and  parents  of  students 
and  would-be  students  may  find  a  full¬ 
time  job.  This  will  help  very  much  to 
prevent  the  child  from  feeling  lost 
when  changing  environment. 

A  next  step  is  to  have  the  blind 
child  mingle  with  other  children.  Home 
and  neighborhood  are  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunities  for  this.  Kindergarten  is 
the  next  one.  In  a  few  cases  the  visit¬ 
ing  worker  may  find  a  regular  kin¬ 
dergarten  for  sighted  children  with 
a  skilled  and  understanding  teacher 
where  the  blind  child  can  join  in.  In 
large  communities  where  five,  ten  or 
more  blind  preschool  children  are 
found,  a  special  class  may  be  formed. 
Regularly  repeated  visits  to  the  home 
by  qualified  home  visitors  are  usually 
to  be  preferred  to  bringing  a  pre¬ 
school  child  to  a  residential  school. 

School  education,  elementary  through 
high  school,  may  be  given  in  three 
forms: 

1.  Residential  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Braille  reading  classes  as  a  part  of 
a  regular  school. 

3.  The  blind  children  joining  the  reg¬ 
ular  school,  while  a  sup>ervisor  visits 
the  school  and  keeps  contact  with 
teacher  and  student. 

There  is  no  system  that  has  absolute 
preference.  It  depends  largely  on  the 
youngster,  his  home  situation  and  the 
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educational  facilities.  There  are  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  all  three  sys¬ 
tems.  There  are  also  important  disad¬ 
vantages  in  each. . . 

III.  Medical  Care 

A.  Prevention 

Of  much  more  importance  than  all 
services  for  the  blind  is  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

The  services  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  however  go 
apart.  They  belong  to  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  professional  fields.  It  is  very  un¬ 
derstandable  that  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  are  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness.  And  in  public  relations,  in¬ 
formation,  publicity,  the  two  fields  may 
be  linked.  .  . 

B.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Although  an  agency  for  the  blind 
does  not  furnish  the  medical  exami¬ 
nation  and  treatment  it  should  see  to 
it  that  all  clients  have  had  both  an 
eye  examination  and  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  of  major  importance 
to  a  rehabilitation  agency  to  know  di¬ 
agnosis  and  prognosis  of  its  clients. 
Uniform  forms  on  a  state  (country) 
wide  basis  are  very  helpful.  .  . 

The  rehabilitation  agency  has  to  see 
to  it  that  all  medical  treatment  is  given 
that  may  further  the  health  condition 
of  the  client.  Who  will  pay  for  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  regulations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act,  amendments  of  1943. 
provided  for  it.  A  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  in  Holland  has  to  consider  this 
aspect,  but  as  the  medical  care  and  serv¬ 
ices  are  very  good  in  Holland  and  med¬ 
ical  insurance  covers  practically  every¬ 
body  unable  to  pay  his  doctor  and  hos¬ 
pital  bills,  this  will  not  be  much  of  a 
problem.  .  . 


IV.  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 

In  the  section  about  education  I 
dealt  mainly  with  congenital  blind  or 
early  blinded  youngsters.  Some  of  the 
services  described  in  this  section  are 
only  for  newly  blinded  adults,  some 
are  for  all  groups.  Many  graduates  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  still  need 
evaluation  and  adjustment.  Only  a  few 
schools  for  the  blind  give  the  training 
and  service  I  speak  of  here.  It  is  highly 
advisable  that  the  schools  for  the  blind 
regularly  and  continuously  maintain 
contact  with  the  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies,  so  that  they  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  requirements  for 
achieving  the  best  possible  vocational 
adjustment,  including  the  demands  of 
society.  When  regular  schools  are  slip¬ 
ping  in  the  “non  scholae  sed  vitae” 
matter,  daily  life,  family  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  take  over  and  supplement 
the  experience  for  the  youngster.  When 
tesidential  schools  teach  only  academic 
subjects  and  are  not  equipped  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  youngsters  for  life  itself  the 
specific  rehabilitation  services  must  pro¬ 
vide  it  before  a  successful  placement 
can  be  performed.  .  . 

Services  for  the  adult  blind  can 
roughly  be  distinguished  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  and  non-rehabilitation 
services.  Rehabilitation  is  the  process 
of  making  a  disabled  individual  em¬ 
ployable  from  a  vocational  point  of 
view.  Rehabilitation  includes  all  serv¬ 
ices  that  lead  to  a  vocational  success. 
It  is  the  process  of  making  a  disabled 
individual  able  from  a  vocational  p>oint 
of  view.  Rehabilitation  includes  all 
services  that  lead  to  a  vocational  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  of  these  services,  however, 
are  also  rendered  to  individuals  who 
are  unlikely  to  work  and  earn  a  living. 
In  addition  to  that  some  other  services 
may  be  rendered  to  the  permanently 
disabled. 
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For  both  groups  we  attempt  to  make 
the  blind  accept  blindness  and  live  so¬ 
cially  as  indep>endent  as  possible.  We 
try  to  make  the  rehabilitation  clients 
economically  self-suppcH'ting,  whereas 
that  is  not  necessary  or  not  |x>ssible  for 
the  non-rehabilitation  clients.  .  . 

[Here  the  author  is  apparently  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  those  eligible  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  under  Public  Law  7/5  and  those  not 
eligible.  Public  Law  zij  applies  to  those 
who  have  a  physical  disability  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  vocational  handicap.  Current  us¬ 
age  of  the  term  "rehabilitation”  has  come 
to  carry  the  meaning  of  “restoration  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  social,  vocational,  and  economic  use¬ 
fulness  of  which  the  individual  is  capa¬ 
ble."*— Ed.] 

It  is  known  that  a  blind  individual 
needs  certain  services,  before  there  is 
any  chance  to  do  a  satisfactory  place¬ 
ment.  He  must  live  at  peace  with  him¬ 
self,  his  family  and  society.  He  must 
have  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills. 
He  must  be  able  to  travel  and  com¬ 
municate.  His  capacities  must  be  ex¬ 
plored,  developed  and  improved.  His 
interest  must  be  stirred,  stated  and  con¬ 
sidered.  His  work  tolerance  must  be 
built  up. 

Unless  those  items  have  had  due  at¬ 
tention  we  cannot  expect  that  place¬ 
ment  will  be  successful  and  lasting. 

Let  us  see  more  in  detail  what  will 
be  involved  in  a  program  of  evaluation 
and  adjustment. 

a.  The  blind  person  must  live  at 
peace  with  himself.  What  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  blind  person  towards  his 
own  affliction:  Does  he  deny  it,  is  he 
defensive  or  even  offensive,  does  he 
withdraw?  Or  does  he  face  and  accept 
it?  We  have  to  help  him  to  get  the 
right  attitude. 

•  Definition  I)y  The  National  Council  of  Re¬ 
habilitation. 


b.  The  blind  person  must  live  at 
peace  with  his  family,  and  the  family 
with  him.  Here  again  we  can  discern 
different  attitudes  with  the  family.  Is 
the  blindness  considered  as  a  social  ill¬ 
ness,  as  a  punishment  of  God,  or  even  as 
a  personal  disgrace  to  the  parents?  And 
here  again  we  have  to  establish  the 
right  attitude. 

c.  The  blind  will  live  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  struggle  for  understanding,  not  for 
sympathy — by  society.  Except  for  what 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  information  we  have  to  train 
the  blind  man  to  meet  society  the  best 
he  can.  With  an  average  of  only  one 
blind  person  in  one  or  two  thousand 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  sighted  per¬ 
son  will  know  what  the  right  approach 
to  the  blind  is,  what  he  should  do,  and 
more  important,  often,  what  he  must 
not  do.  Even  the  best  information  will 
not  reach  the  whole  population.  .  . 
So  the  blind  person  himself  must  be 
the  instructor  of  the  sighted  as  often  as 
he  meets  new  people.  This  requires 
much  understanding  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  person.  The  right 
information  can  help  to  make  him  feel 
at  ease. 

d.  We  have  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  travel.  To  depend  on  a 
sighted  guide  is  usually  not  practical 
and  other  means  should  be  used.  The 
two  means  for  traveling  are  a  guide 
dog  and  the  cane.  The  latter  is  not 
known  in  the  Netherlands  but  deserves 
full  attention.  .  . 

e.  In  close  connection  with  travel 
training  comes  the  training  of  sound 
localization,  kinaesthetic  memory  and 
apperception,  object  perception,  im¬ 
aging  ability,  and  the  ability  to  put 
loose  data  together  in  one  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  Not  too  much  is  known  yet  about 
those  senses  as  a  substitute  for  sight 
but  still  enough  is  known  to  train  them 
and  to  tell  the  blind  to  be  aware  of 
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more  possibilities  than  he  thought  he 
had. 

/.  For  communication  the  blind  per¬ 
son  needs  a  working  ability  in  type¬ 
writing,  braille  reading  and  writing, 
telephone  dialing,  and  hand-writing  as 
much  as  possible.  Newly  blind  young¬ 
sters  and  adults  who  have  learned  to 
write  will  have  little  difficulty  to  keep 
up  with  it.  .  . 

g.  Much  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  demands  of  daily  living.  Cloth¬ 
ing,  shaving,  hair-do,  make-up  hygiene, 
posture,  are  all  items  which  should 
have  conscious  and  continuous  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  individual.  He  should 
be  able  to  keep  his  own  room  clean, 
to  correct  undesirable  mannerisms,  to 
master  table  etiquette.  .  . 

h.  Often  the  blind  need  hints  for 
recreation;  and  how  to  make  pleasant 
and  valuable  use  of  leisure  time.  Hob¬ 
bies  may  be  explored,  collections,  han¬ 
dicraft,  radio  building,  sp>orts,  etc. 
Also  joining  other  people  in  sport 
clubs,  choirs,  and  other  social  activi¬ 
ties  must  be  considered  and  stimulated. 

i.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  the 
case  is  extremely  important  and  esp>e- 
cially  for  the  rehabilitation  cases  it  is 
indisp>ensabie.  We  have  several  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  it.  i.  Interview,  2.  Ques¬ 
tionnaire,  3.  Information  from  other 
people,  family,  teachers,  doctors,  em¬ 
ployers,  other  agencies,  etc.,  4.  Psycho¬ 
logical  tests,  5.  Work  tests.  Concerning 
the  third  item;  a  central  hie  of  all 
agencies  for  social  work  can  be  of  great 
help.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  special 
signihcance  for  the  blind  but  a  system 
that  has  only  real  value  when  extended 
over  all  agencies  for  social  work.  An 
agency  that  gets  an  application  or  re¬ 
ferral  should  be  able  to  check  when, 
where,  by  which  agency,  and  what  kind 
of  services  have  been  rendered.  Test¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  is,  although  still  lim¬ 
ited,  certainly  feasible  and  of  great 


practical  help  in  determining  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  blind.  .  . 

y.  In  a  few  cases  psychological  or  psy¬ 
chiatric  help  is  needed  for  the  client. 
Especially  in  cases  of  severe  maladjust¬ 
ment  specialized  treatment  or  advice 
should  be  acquired. 

k.  In  the  process  from  referring  to 
closure  of  case  there  is  need  of  one 
straight  line,  of  purpose  with  the 
agency  and  understanding  with  the 
client.  This  will  be  performed  by  guid¬ 
ing  or  counseling,  that  is  the  .service  of 
putting  the  pieces  together,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  goals  and  working  toward  them. 

Now  who  will  render  all  these  serv¬ 
ices?  .  .  . 

A.  The  main  function  is  that  one  of 
the  counselor.  The  counselor  guides 
the  client  from  referral  to  closure.  This 
is  case  work  like  it  is  dcme  in  other 
fields  of  social  work.  It  requires  very 
much  the  basic  education,  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  that  any  social 
worker  should  have.  In  addition  to 
that,  sfiecialization  in  work  for  the 
blind  should  be  acquired  so  that  the 
above-listed  services  are  well  under¬ 
stood  and  can  be  rendered.  A  counse¬ 
lor  should  have  also  a  good  knowledge 
of  vocations  so  that  he  can  plan  with 
the  client  for  the  future.  In  many  cases 
the  counselor  is  the  placement  agent 
at  the  same  time.  If  so,  this  requires 
extra  skill. 

Anyway  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  job 
of  counselor  for  the  blind  requires 
much  professional  training  and  ability 
as  well  as  personality.  It  is  a  profession 
in  itself.  And,  as  the  work  for  the  blind 
is  often  short  of  money,  I  want  to  stress 
here  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  economize 
on  salaries  for  counselors.  Here  we 
must  have  the  best  men  and  women 
we  can  get. 

The  work  as  described  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  dealing  with  evalua¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  requires  regular 
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contact  with  the  client  that  at  times 
may  be  more  frequent.  The  counselor 
has  to  see  what  services  the  client  wants 
and  needs,  at  what  time,  for  how  long, 
etc.  He  has  to  discuss  with  the  client 
what  they  may  plan,  and  explain  the 
possibilities.  Social  workers  carrying 
out  the  program  should  be  familiar 
with  counseling  techniques.  .  . 

B.  The  counselor  can  bring  in,  if 
available,  a  home  teacher  or  visitor.  .  . 
She  teaches  him  braille,  typ>ewriting, 
handicrafts,  travel,  housekeeping,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  things  that 
a  newly  blinded  person  has  to  learn  to 
find  his  way  in  everyday  life  again. 

C.  The  psychologist  does  the  testing. 
He  can  be  of  much  help  when  sitting 
in  on  the  meetings  of  the  agency  for 
case  discussion.  I  found  the  routine 
work  of  the  testing  often  done  by  lay¬ 
men,  while  a  psychologfist  supervised. 

D.  An  extremely  important  and  for 
practically  all  clients  indispensable 
phase  in  the  rehabilitation  is  a  stay  at 
an  adjustment  center.  The  adjustment 
center  gives  the  above-listed  services 
in  a  concentrated  form.  Not  now  and 
then  whenever  the  counselor  or  home 
teacher  has  time  to  go  to  the  client, 
but  for  a  spiecific  pieriod  the  client  gets 
his  course  the  whole  day  long.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  spieeding  up  the  rehabilitation 
process  this  has  great  advantages  in 
other  respects.  The  client  meets  others 
with  the  same  affliction  and  discusses 
his  personal  problems  with  them;  the 
client  feels  much  more  that  “something 
is  being  done”  and  is  more  inclined  to 
co-operate;  the  diagnosis  of  the  client 
is  much  easier  because  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
close  observation.  The  full  and  rather 
rigid  program  in  the  center  diverts  the 
attention  of  the  client  from  his  own 
worries  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment  that  is  an  imjxirtant  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  process  of  adjustment. 


The  center  should  have  a  workshop 
to  provide  the  evaluation  and  training 
services  as  described  in  this  section  un¬ 
der  h.  and  i.  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  a  center  should  be  established 
in  a  workshop,  or  by  itself  with  work¬ 
shop  opportunities  in  it.  I  have  seen 
both.  When  in  a  workshop  the  center 
is  usually  set  up  there  because  there 
were  no  other  opportunities.  It  has 
great  disadvantages  mainly  in  con¬ 
founding  different  purposes,  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  staff  and  financing,  use  of  lo¬ 
calization  and  machines.  It  is  also  dis¬ 
couraging  for  the  clients  who  as  stu¬ 
dents  attend  the  center  and  find  them¬ 
selves  in  one  organization  and  building 
with  the  workers  who  are  most  incapa¬ 
ble  among  the  blind. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  the 
center  separate  from  the  workshop. 
Nevertheless  I  have  seen  very  fine  work 
done  in  centers  connected  with  work¬ 
shops. 

Another  matter  for  consideration  is 
whether  or  not  a  center  should  be  resi¬ 
dential.  This  again  depends  usually 
more  on  local  opportunities  than  on 
the  interest  of  the  clients.  It  may  be  for 
one  client  advisable  to  be  away  from 
home  for  a  considerable  time,  whereas 
another  should  preferably  stay  home, 
and  a  third  one  needs  as  much  family 
training  at  the  same  time  as  personal 
training.  Very  seldom  can  we  give  all 
clients  exactly  what  they  individually 
need.  Usually  we  will  be  glad  if  there  is 
a  training  oppiortunity  at  a  center  at 
all,  whether  it  is  residential  or  not.  It 
is  only  in  the  large  cities  however  that 
we  may  find  sufficient  students  at  a 
time  who  can  live  with  their  families 
and  come  to  the  center  daily. 

The  length  of  time  a  client  should 
attend  a  center  may  vary  considerably. 
Though  I  found  limited  courses  of 
only  four  to  ten  weeks,  usually  the  fie- 
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riod  covers  three  to  six  months  or  even 
a  year.  This  depends  on  the  facilities 
of  the  center,  the  waiting  list,  the  needs 
of  the  client  and  the  purpose  of  the 
course.  A  center  may  refrain  from  any 
kind  of  prevocational  and  vocational 
training,  give  only  tests,  work  tests, 
travel  training  and  daily  living.  This 
would  be  a  diagnostic  and  adjustment 
center.  There  are  however  clients  who 
have  lost  or  never  had  any  experience 
in  living  socially  with  the  sight^.  They 
need  more  than  a  two  months’  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  center  should  be  able  to 
have  them  for  a  longer  jjeriod. 

When  a  center  gives  prevocational 
and  vocational  training  the  p>eriod  of 
attending  is  usually  longer  than  when 
not.  For  many  clients  it  will  be  a  good 
op{x>rtunity,  and  social  adjustment  may 
even  be  linked  with  development  of 
skill  to  such  an  extent  that  it  appears 
useless  to  give  one  without  the  other. 

The  main  purjxwe  of  the  center  how¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  yet  mention.  This  is  the 
effects  it  has  on  a  blind  person  to  live 
in  an  understanding  environment,  to 
feel  accepted  and  appreciated  as  he  is 
with  his  handicap,  to  regain  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  human  dignity,  to  find  himself 
and  others.  How  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  cannot  be  expressed  by  sum¬ 
ming  up  tools  and  tests,  hours  and 
periods,  buildings  and  good  food,  im¬ 
portant  though  they  are.  The  right 
atmosphere  must  be  built  up.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  director  and  the 
right  staff  members  from  this  point  of 
view  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

V.  Jobs 

Of  the  three  purposes  in  the  work 
for  the  blind,  to  help  them  to  accept 
their  own  handicap,  to  help  them  be¬ 
come  socially  independent,  and  to  help 
them  to  be  economically  self-support¬ 
ing,  the  last  is  very  often  considered 
as  the  most  important.  Anyway  it  can 


be  expressed  in  concrete  results  of  job, 
wage  and  even  tax.  And  it  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  influence  on  the  other  two.  But  as 
I  pointed  out  before,  the  other  two  are 
of  great  importance  to  a  successful  em¬ 
ployment.  ^  there  is  much  mutual  ef¬ 
fect,  indeed  the  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  an  integrated  one  and  we  can¬ 
not  leave  one  asp>ect  out  of  it  without 
harm  for  the  whole. 

The  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
blind  must  be  approached  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  the  group  basis.  There  is 
no  “best  occupation  for  the  blind.” 
There  are  however  certain  branches 
wherein  more  blind  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  than  in  others.  .  . 

We  can  discern  three  groups  of  oc¬ 
cupations: 

A.  Comp>etitive,  (indef>endent  and  em¬ 
ployed).  B.  Shelter^,  (workshops). 
C.  Supervised,  (vending  stands  and 
home  industries).  .  . 

A.  Competitive  occupations 

a.  Professions. 

b.  Clerical  work.  More  use  of  dicta¬ 
phones  will  give  more  opportunities. 

c.  Domestic  services  can  be  developed 
much  more.  .  . 

d.  Rural  occupations  appear  to  have 
very  satisying  possibilities.  Farmer,  es¬ 
pecially  dairy  farmer,  raising  of  poul¬ 
try,  hogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  bee-keep¬ 
ing.  This  all  dep>ends  much  on  local 
conditions  and  the  background  of  the 
client. 

e.  Industry  will  be  the  great  outlet  for 
the  majority  of  the  blind  workers.  .  . 
/  Trade  and  business,  for  those  blind 
who  are  interested  and  show  capacities, 
have  good  living  opportunities.  .  .  I 
noted  a  hundred  or  more  typ>es  of  small 
business  that  were  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  by  blind  persons. 

Usually  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  the 
client  up  in  the  business  and  to  check 
on  him  for  a  considerable  time.  You 
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have  to  get  him  started.  And  the  blind 
man  in  business  will  be  susceptible  to 
economic  ups  and  downs  much  more 
than  the  employed  one. 

The  border  line  between  small  busi¬ 
ness  and  sup>ervised  home  industries  is 
not  always  clear.  An  agency  carrying 
out  such  projects  should  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  business-minded  staff  members 
and  enough  money  to  spend  and  flexi¬ 
bility  for  quick  action. 

B.  Workshops 

. . .  Workshops  originally  were  means 
to  keep  the  blind  from  the  street,  from 
begging.  Occupation  was  the  first  pur¬ 
pose  and  wages  had  very  seldom  rela¬ 
tionship  either  to  production  or  to  the 
needs  of  the  worker.  Financing  was 
usually  by  charity.  Later,  in  some  states 
of  the  Union,  state  commissions  or 
other  agencies  for  the  blind  assumed 
lesponsibility  for  work  with  the  blind. 
Public  funds  were  appropriated  to  sup¬ 
plement  financing  for  workshops. 

With  the  first  selling  of  the  products 
the  commercial  aspect  came  into  the 
picture. . .  Wages  are  usually  on  a  piece 
rate  basis,  sometimes  with  a  fixed  mini¬ 
mum.  .  . 

Comparison  with  Dutch  wages  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  as  purchasing  power 
and  wages  in  other  vocations  should  be 
considered.  .  . 

Even  under  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
agement  workshops  will  not  app>ear 
self-supporting.  Of  the  workshops  that 
I  visit^  there  was  only  one  that  worked 
without  any  deficit  and  this  has  been 
for  only  a  very  short  time.  Even  then, 
the  building  was  donated  by  a  society 
for  the  blind.  All  other  overhead  costs 
were  supported  by  the  earnings.  Usu¬ 
ally  only  the  wages  and  materials  are 
paid  for  by  the  income  from  the  sales. 

Some  of  the  rehabilitation  services 
may  be  found  in  the  workshops.  The 
evaluation  of  the  client  can  be  done 


by  psychological  tests  and  by  work 
tests.  To  obtain  a  good  insight  in  cli¬ 
ents’  capacities  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  administer  both.  This  requires  a 
workshop  with  many  opportunities. 
The  staff  should  be  as  well  trained  in 
working  with  the  materials  as  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  blind  and  re¬ 
porting  the  abilities.  .  . 

Though  many  industrial  plants  train 
their  own  employees  in  the  plant  it¬ 
self,  in  the  first  period  of  employment, 
it  may  happen  that  blind  employees 
need  some  special  training,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  instruction  and  development  of 
speed  requires  more  time  and  skilled 
instructors.  Here  again  in  close  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  prospective  employer 
a  workshop  can  render  an  important 
service  to  the  client.  .  . 

C.  Supervised  jobs 

a.  Business  enterprise  program. 

A  very  interesting  program  is  that 
of  the  vending  stands.  All  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  are 
blind  men  and  women  operating  vend¬ 
ing  stands  in  public  buildings.  .  . 

The  idea  is  the  most  important;  how 
it  is  carried  out  depends  on  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  capacities  of  the  managing 
agency,  capacities  of  the  operator,  etc. 

This  is  much  more  than  just  another 
job  opportunity  for  the  blind.  Much 
more  important  even  than  a  successful 
placement  of  a  blind  client  are  the 
public  relations  that  are  built  up  by 
it.  Those  stands — known  all  over  the 
country  now — have  a  tremendous  value 
in  educating  the  public  and  building 
up  good-will.  Everybody  in  the  nation 
has  a  chance  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
blind  and  to  see  them  work  and  do  a 
good  and  effective  job.  Many  op)erators 
make  friends  with  regular  customers. 
Though  this  program  is  still  young  on 
this  continent,  the  benefit  of  it  has  been 
felt  all  over.  And  these  work  opportu- 
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nities  for  the  blind  themselves  are  very 
animating  and  satisfactory.  .  . 

b.  Home  industries. 

Another  suj>ervised  program  is  the 
home  industries.  Here,  as  for  work¬ 
shops,  a  well-organized  sales  program 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  .  .  Here 
again  we  dejiend  very  much  on  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  country. 

c.  Placement  agents. 

The  placement  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  carried  out  by  coun¬ 
selors.  For  certain  Helds  there  are  often 
counselors  who  are  sp>ecialists,  for  in¬ 
stance  for  rural  occupations,  industry, 
vending  stands.  They  all  require  much 
sf>ecial  knowledge  and  insight  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  one  man 
can  cover  all  those  fields  and  be  a  good 
counselor  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
instances  where  there  are  no  counselor 
specialists  it  seems  therefore  advisable 
to  have  placement  specialists  who  take 
over  when  the  counselor  has  made  the 
client  ready  for  placement.  Often  of 
course  the  contact  of  counselor  and 
placement  agent  for  one  client  will  be 
for  a  longer  period  than  just  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  taking  over. 

[The  author  uses  "counselor"  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term  in  this  paragraph,  except 
where  he  refers  to  "counselor  specialists." 
OVR  customarily  designates  counselors  by 
ca  tegories . — Ed .] 

In  Holland  placement  is  carried  out 
by  the  well-organized  Government  La¬ 
bor  Office.  This  office  has  regional  of¬ 
fices.  The  central  office  and  the  regional 
offices  have  sections  for  the  disabled. 

The  work  for  the  blind  requires 
much  specialization.  It  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  special  agents  with  the 
sections  for  the  disabled  of  the  Labor 
Office.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
U.  S.  where  thirty-six  states  have  estab¬ 
lished  special  state  agencies  for  the 


blind  next  to  the  state  agencies  for  the 
other  groups  of  disabled,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  work  for  the  blind  re¬ 
quires  much  sp>ecial  training  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attention. 

d.  Follow  up. 

The  counselor  or  placement  agent 
has  to  follow  up  the  client  for  as  long 
as  appears  to  be  necessary.  And  even 
after  closure  of  the  case,  the  employer 
or  client  should  be  welcome  to  further 
services  if  any  difficulty  may  arise. 

VI.  Non-Rehabilitation  Services 

Part  of  the  services  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  IV  are  available  for  clients  who 
for  some  reason  or  another  will  not 
come  into  consideration  for  placement. 
In  addition  to  that  we  may  find  other 
services  that  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  non-rehabilitation  clients. 

A.  Homes 

I  saw  one  home  for  the  blind  run  as 
a  regular  hotel.  Forty  of  the  125  guests 
were  sighted  and  came  in  as  transient 
guests.  The  rest  were  blind,  about  half 
of  whom  were  employed.  The  students 
of  the  not  too  far  off  adjustment  cen¬ 
ter  lived  here  during  the  period  of 
their  course. 

Prices  were  low,  and  the  setup  for 
the  blind  was  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
Parts  of  the  furnishings  were  donated 
by  local  clubs.  There  was  a  nurse, 
mainly  for  the  aged. 

Other  homes  were  in  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  style,  some  with  occupational 
opportunities  added. 

I  want  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  principle  of  the  hotel  for  the  blind. 
The  blind  are  here  not  considered  as  a 
socially  dependent,  segregated  group. 
The  rules  in  the  hotel  are  the  same  as 
they  are  in  any  hotel.  No  superintend¬ 
ents  were  regulating  their  personal 
lives.  .  . 
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B.  Blind  Assistance 

.  .  .  The  blind  assistance,  though  not 
much,  is  now  and  then  an  inhibition 
for  the  client  to  go  to  work,  especially 
when  the  regulations  require  that  every 
dollar  that  he  earns  must  be  deducted 
from  the  assistance.  [Readers  are  re¬ 
minded  that  since  these  observations 
were  made  the  Amendment  to  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  allowing  $^o 
credit  on  earnings,  has  come  into  effect. 
— Ed.]  One  of  the  workers  for  the  blind 
expressed  it  to  me  this  way:  “They 
should  give  them  an  extra  dollar  for 
every  dollar  they  earn.”  This  of  course 
is  an  exa^eration.  But  it  seems  to  be 
wise  to  have  them  keep  a  part  of  the 
assistance  especially  in  the  lower  wage 
brackets.  I  met  with  this  problem  also 
in  the  Netherlands  when  clients  were 
eligible  for  one  aid  or  another.  Still 
for  many  cases  it  is  very  important  to 
have  blind  assistance.  The  assistance 
will,  if  not  for  the  blind  themselves,  at 
least  for  the  government  and  the  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  accentuate  the  need 
of  a  good  rehabilitation  program.  The 
assistance  to  the  blind  by  means  of 
subsidy  to  the  workshops  does  so  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Netherlands. 


Classified  Comer 


The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  Box 
921,  Helena,  Montana,  is  looking  for  a  quali¬ 
fied,  normal  or  partial  sighted  person  to  sei^’e 
as  Supervisor  of  Orientation  at  its  1953  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  June  28- 
August  2.  Reasonable  salary  ($190  for  five 
weeks),  free  room  and  board  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  minimum  round-trip  transportation. 
Good  working  conditions,  ideal  climate,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tourist  country. 

Teaching  Vacancies  at  Perkins  Institution — 
Applications  are  invited  by  expierienced  teach¬ 
ers  for  September  1953.  i.  Director  of  Manual 
Training  Department.  2.  Director  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education — Boys  Upper  School.  3.  Teacher 
of  Physical  Education-^irls  Upper  School. 


Position  Desired:  Young  man  (lilind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B,  New 
Outlook. 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BLIND  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 
camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  Rowing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 
2-B. 

4.  Teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 
Please  apply  to  the  Director,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 
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N  G  0  Conference  Notes 
World  Council  Activities 


All  who  are  concerned  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  services  for  the  blind  will 
have  noted  with  pleasure  a  number  of 
recent  international  developments  de¬ 
signed  to  met  the  needs  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  second  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  of  International  Non-Govern¬ 
mental  Organizations  (NGO)  interested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  briefly  mentioned  in  our 
February  issue,  is  worthy  of  particular 
note. 

A  number  of  matters  that  are  of 
major  signiflcance  to  the  world’s  blind 
fieople  figured  prominently  during  dis¬ 
cussion  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference.  A  working  paper  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  described  the 
needs  of  blind  youth  as  established  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Edu¬ 
cators  of  Blind  Youth  held  at  Bussum, 
Netherlands,  last  summer.  This  paper 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Bussum 
Conference.  The  NGO  Conference  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  educators  represented  the  best 
thinking  now  available  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  blind  children.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  request  the 
United  Nations  and  appropriate  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  towards  obtaining  recognition 
and  observation  of  the  resolutions  by 
all  UN  member  countries,  espiecially 
those  countries  that  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  creating  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  for  their  blind 
children. 


ERIC  T.  boulter 

The  Conference  spient  some  time  on 
a  careful  study  of  the  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the 
preparation  of  statistics.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  government  departments  re- 
pionsible  for  placement  of  the  disabled 
and  for  recording  statistics  of  such 
placements  should  introduce  methods 
of  reporting  designed  to  encourage  the 
placement  of  seriously  handicapped 
persons,  including  the  blind,  after  nec¬ 
essary  measures  of  physical,  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  vocational  rehabilitation  had 
taken  place.  It  was  further  urged  that 
such  placement  should  be  highly  se¬ 
lective. 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed 
in  the  action  being  taken  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
towards  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  aids  and  appliances  that 
would  help  blind  pieople  to  more  fully 
utilize  their  residual  abilities.  It  was  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  preliminary  work  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  by  this  group  would 
be  of  significance  to  the  international 
conference  on  prosthetic  appliances  for 
the  handicappied  which  the  World 
Health  Organization  hopies  to  call  in 
'9.54- 

The  Conference  suppiorted  the  views 
expressed  by  representatives  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  concerning  the  need 
for  early  action  towards  the  preparation 
and  acceptance  of  internationally  ac¬ 
ceptable  definitions  of  blindness.  This 
long-standing  problem  has  already  been 
fully  considered  by  the  United  Nations 
and  those  of  its  spiecialized  agencies 
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most  closely  concerned,  so  that  early 
action  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

Pleasure  was  expressed  concerning 
the  recent  establishment  in  Cairo  of 
the  UN  Middle  East  Regional  Demon¬ 
stration  Center  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  regional  projects. 
Preliminary  investigation  was  already 
under  way  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
creaticm  of  a  similar  demonstration 
center  for  the  blind  in  the  Far  East. 

Other  subjects  of  special  concern  to 
the  of>eration  of  an  international  co¬ 
operative  plan  for  the  blind  discussed 
during  the  Conference  included  special 
allowances  designed  to  equalize  the  ad¬ 
ditional  living  costs  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness,  the  grant  of  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  to  workers  for  the  blind  and 
those  about  to  enter  the  profession  in 
under-developed  areas,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  monographs,  bulletins  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bibliographies. 

The  constructive  action  that  resulted 
from  the  work  of  the  Conference  proved 
that  the  preparation  and  operation  of 
a  worthwhile  international  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  including  the  blind  re¬ 
quires  close  and  continuing  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  United  Nations  and 
those  recognized  international  volun¬ 
tary  groups  that  are  already  active  in 
this  important  field  of  social  welfare.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  officers  be  constituted  as  a  contin¬ 
uing  committee  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  full  contact  with 
UN  between  meetings  of  the  full  Con¬ 
ference.  This  Committee  is  composed  of 
Mr.  Donald  V.  Wilson,  International 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter,  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Gilbert  Har¬ 
rison,  World  Veterans  Federation  and 
Miss  Mary  Dingman,  International  Un¬ 
ion  for  Child  Welfare. 


As  this  report  contains  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Council’s  scope  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  its  work.  The 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  came  into  being  as  the  result  of 
a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
delegates  from  nineteen  countries  who 
attended  the  International  Conference 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  England,  in  August  1949.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  study  and  planning  by 
the  interim  committee  then  established 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  formerly  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  became  a 
legal  entity  with  the  adoption  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  by  its  General  Assembly  on 
July  19,  1951.  Since  that  date  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  membership  has  grown  consider¬ 
ably,  thirty  nations  located  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  now  having  accepted  mem¬ 
bership.  Its  aim  is  to  achieve  through 
joint  action  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  service  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Council’s  f>olicy  is  dictated  by 
a  General  Assembly  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentative  members  and  honorary 
members.  Representative  members  are 
named  on  a  proportional  population 
basis,  the  size  of  each  national  dele¬ 
gation  ranging  from  one  to  six  mem¬ 
bers.  Representative  membership  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  persons  who  hold  or  have 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  di¬ 
rection  or  administration  of  recog¬ 
nized  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
United  States  is  at  present  represented 
by  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen,  President  and  Secretary  General 
respectively  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  Second  Vice- 
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President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  George 
Card,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  Canada’s  representatives  are  Col. 
£.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bending,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  blind  in 
the  international  field.  To  date  five  per¬ 
sons  have  been  so  named,  Helen  Keller 
(United  States),  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
(United  States,  posthumously),  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eager  (United  Kingdom),  Mr. 
George  L.  Raverat  (France),  and  Mr. 
Harald  Thilander  (Sweden). 

The  General  Assembly  is  required  to 
meet  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five 
years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1954. 
The  Assembly  elects  the  Council’s  offi¬ 
cers.  Those  now  serving  are  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker  (Canada),  President,  Dr.  Carl 
Strehl  (Germany),  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter  (United  States),  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  and  Mr.  Henri  Amblard 
(France),  Treasurer.  Between  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  Council’s 
business  is  conducted  by  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  at  present  of  ten 
members  representing  various  member 
countries  and  geographical  areas.  In 
addition  to  the  four  officers  already 
named,  the  following  are  currently  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Executive  Committee:  Mr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  member-at-large, 
Mr.  Paolo  Bentivoglio  representing 
Italy,  Mr.  Gerard  Borre  representing 
Benelux  and  other  small  European 
countries,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  represent¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, 
Mr.  Charles  Hedkvist  representing 
Scandinavia  including  Finland,  and  Mr. 
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Stevan  Uzelac  representing  Central 
European  countries. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  it  has  already  rendered  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  role  in  international  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  the  World  Council 
has  been  granted  consultative  status  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
views  of  professional  workers  for  the 
blind  and  of  the  blind  themselves  will 
receive  full  consideration  at  all  levels 
of  UN  discussion. 

Since  the  World  Council’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  touch  u[>on  all  aspects  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  standing 
committees  to  study  specific  subjects.  Its 
Education  Committee  under  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Farrell’s  chairmanship  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
already  referred  to.  Its  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  functions  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Carl  Strehl.  It  is  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  action  in  several  countries  towards 
the  development  of  appliances  designed 
to  broaden  the  scop>e  of  opportunity  for 
blind  people  in  the  educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  social  fields,  and 
towards  the  progressive  improvement  of 
existing  equipment.  Special  studies  have 
been  initiate  towards  the  evaluation 
of  different  methods  for  recording  and 
reproducing  talking  books. 

The  Council  is  in  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  at  its  Paris  Headquarters  a  per¬ 
manent  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  the 
blind  from  many  countries.  It  circulates 
semi-annually  to  its  thirty  member 
countries  up-to-date  information  de¬ 
scribing  additions  and  changes  in  the 
structure  of  services  to  the  blind  in  all 
countries  and  technical  data  on  newly 
developed  appliances. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Council  works 
closely  with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  In  so  doing,  it 
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played  an  impK>rtant  part  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  adoption  of  the  UNESCO 
Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Ma¬ 
terials.  The  activity  of  national  dele¬ 
gations  has  aided  the  ratification  of  this 
Agreement  by  thirteen  parliaments. 
This  Agreement  is  of  great  importance 
since  it  requires  signatory  governments 
to  make  foreign  currency  available  for 
the  procurement  of  technical  apparatus 
sp>ecially  designed  or  adapted  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
equipment  free  of  customs  duties.  The 
Council  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  UNESCO  in  its  work  in  the  field 
of  world  braille  uniformity,  and  has 


been  requested  to  sponsor  international 
conferences  with  a  view  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  international 
rules  for  allocation  of  braille  symbols 
for  music  notation  and  mathematics. 

We  are  confident  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
ensuring  fully  co-ordinated  action  be¬ 
tween  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind  in  all  nations.  The  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  major  role  towards  that  end, 
and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  continue  to 
merit  and  enjoy  the  full  support  of  all 
friends  of  the  blind. 


Jh  Zhis  Jssue 


M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Director  of  the 
Survey  and  Homework  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Previously 
she  was  Director  of  the  Department  of  the 
Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  and  Children’s  Aid  Society:  and 
prior  to  that.  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Adult  Blind  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Townsend  went  to  Guatemala  last 
fall  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  N.I.B.  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  government 
of  that  country,  as  Expert  on  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  under  the  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  United  Nations, 
with  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
Her  two-month  assignment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  that  Cen¬ 
tral  American  country,  and  her  resulting 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  and  to  the  UN.  In  this 
issue  of  The  New  Outlook  Miss  Townsend 
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recounts  especially  for  our  readers  some  of 
her  observations. 

Herman  Roose  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada  under  a  United  Nations  fellow¬ 
ship,  in  further  preparation  for  his  work 
with  the  blind  of  Holland.  His  headquarters 
are  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  psychologist- 
co-ordinator  of  work  for  the  blind  in  all  of 
Holland  including  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
non-sectarian  agencies;  he  also  administers 
industrial  placement  of  the  blind  in  his 
country. 

Eric  T.  Boulter  is  Field  Representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Mikell  is  a  practicing  pedia¬ 
trician  in  Miami,  Florida  who  works  closely 
with  the  program  of  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind. 
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An  Open  Letter  To  AA  WB  Members 


Your  Convention  Host  Committee  is 
working  hard  to  make  the  1955  Con¬ 
vention  of  our  Association  an  outstand¬ 
ing  event  to  be  remembered.  Many  of 
you  possibly  have  never  had  the  opjior- 
tunity  to  visit  our  nation’s  capital.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  interesting  city  and  at 
present  can  be  classified  as  perhaps  the 
“Capital  of  the  World.” 

In  addition  to  the  entertainment 
listed  in  the  regular  printed  program 
which  you  will  receive  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  there  will  be  various  free  concerts 
throughout  the  city. 

Your  Program  Committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  most  interesting  program  to  be 
presented  by  outstanding  nationally 
known  personalities.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  co-operating  in  sponsoring 
several  interesting  meetings  and  enter¬ 
tainments  during  the  week. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa¬ 
tion  will  sponsor  a  luncheon  meeting 
on  Monday,  July  13,  and  a  well-known 
speaker  will  address  this  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  Your  Membership  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a  membership  breakfast  on 
Tuesday  morning,  July  14,  details  of 
which  will  appear  in  your  program.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  attend  this  meeting  to  get 
acquainted  and  hear  the  message  de¬ 
livered  by  the  sjieaker.  This  breakfast 
meeting  will  be  the  last  meeting  of 
your  present  Committee,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  at  this  time  to  give  you  a  re¬ 
port  on  our  efforts  in  expanding  our 
membership  in  the  last  two  years. 

As  Chairman  of  your  Membership 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  bring  into  the  Association  at 
least  one  new  member  during  1953.  A 
membership  committee,  so  named, 
merely  spearheads  the  drive  for  mem¬ 


bership — we  all  have  a  resp>onsibility  to 
our  fellow-workers  to  present  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  membership  in  our  professional 
organization. 

To  continue  with  the  sp>ecial  activi¬ 
ties  and  entertainment,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  sponsor  a  boat  ride  down 
the  beautiful  Potomac  on  the  evening 
of  July  14.  This  trip  will  take  the  dele¬ 
gation  past  historic  Mount  Vernon, 
the  home  of  our  first  President.  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  evenings  sp>ent  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Stand  Managers  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  plans  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  Wednesday,  July  15.  This  eve¬ 
ning  of  entertainment  will  show  to  the 
delegates  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  organized  recreation  by  a 
group  brought  together  by  a  common 
interest. 

We  could  continue  for  pages  outlin¬ 
ing  the  places  and  events  of  interest  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  prefer  to  attend  the  convention  and 
see  for  yourselves,  so  we  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Host  Committee  will  be  looking 
forward  to  welcoming  you  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  we  do  believe  that  each  of 
you  will  make  an  effort  to  enlist  new 
members  who  will  benefit  by  the  many 
sectional  meetings  where  the  special  in¬ 
terest  gfroups  discuss  technical  problems. 
Of  course,  we  all  gain  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  by  attending  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  where  topics  of  a  broader  nature 
are  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  cap¬ 
able  sp>eakers  on  the  program. 

See  You  in  Washington! 

— Hulen  C.  Walker 
Chairman 
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Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  RaHia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 
AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

'  . ' '  — You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 

ICilTUfDrilflfT  H  variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
t  t  I  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 

boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

I  '  Ck>lchester,  Ck>nn. 

'  Walleu,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 

shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
'  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 

!  ^  1  suspenders,  gift  seu,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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